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FISHING IN VENEZUELA 

By Professor A. S. PEARSE 

UNIVERSITY OP WISCONSIN 

FOR those reared in the temperate parts of the earth, the 
tropics appear as fairy lands which have a never-ending 
charm. To be sure, there are some stay-at-homes who worry 
about the heat, dread the noxious animals, and long for city- 
made sanitation, but to the real traveler the tropics can never 
be anything but delightful. It was with pleasure, therefore, 
that the writer boarded the good ship Caracas last June, bound 
for La Guaira. 

The object of the journey was to investigate the fishes of a 
tropical lake, and the "Laguna de Valencia" in the northern 
part of Venezuela had been chosen as being the most suitable 
one in America. Lake Valencia is thirty miles long and, as the 
Venezuelans love to say, "possesses twenty-two islands, re- 
ceives the waters from twenty-two rivers, and is twenty-two 
leagues in circumference." It is said to be fifty meters deep in 
some places and contains an abundance of fishes. 

In the United States, the newspapers have led us to believe 
that Venezuela is rather pro-German, and the writer was pleas- 
antly surprised to find that ninety-nine per cent, of the people 
are very much interested in the success of the allies. The 
officials were always very courteous and obliging. Whatever 
shortcomings the Spanish peoples may have, no race can excel 
them in courtesy. The president's son, Coronel Ali Gomez, 
loaned a boat, furnished a man, and did everything in his power 
to make the expedition a success. The Coronel is a great fish- 
erman and went on a number of expeditions himself (Figs. 1, 
2). Dr. H. Pittier, an American, Mr. Charles Lazzari and Dr. 
Juan Iturbe also rendered invaluable assistance. The greatest 
obligation, however, was to my constant companion, Agapito— 
expert fisherman, crack shot, philosopher and true friend. In 
a strange and thinly populated country one appreciates a re- 
liable and thoughtful companion more than anything else. 

The lake proved to be very interesting. It was large enough 
to give some variety of habitats and was inhabited by a number 
of strange fishes. The islands had rocky beaches, but the shores 
elsewhere were muddy and grown up with a dense thicket of 
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Fig. 1. Catching Coronchos in the Rio Castano. 

rushes which stood eight to ten feet above the water (Fig. 3). 
The rushes were the home of the beautiful galletas, a sort of a 
rail which subsists on aquatic vegetation. There were also 
solemn chiquaquos (herons) and several smaller birds. A 
saber-beaked gull and a little tern hunted along the shore. 

In the rushes lived the bavas, and we had great sport shoot- 
ing them from the boat (Figs. 4, 5) . Gliding along the margin 




Fig. 2. Colonel Gomez Using a Cast Net Among the Rocks op the Rio Castano. 
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of the rushes, we strained our eyes for sleeping individuals on 
the rushes or watched for the four slow-moving objects above 
the water which marked the eyes and nostrils of a sneaking 
bava that had sighted us first. " Alii esta una " — Pedro ^nd I 
held our breath. Then Agapito's rifle cracked and our paddles 




Fig. 4. Pedro and a Bava. 



lashed the water in order that we might get the specimen before 
its death struggles lost it in the rushes. If it sank before 
we arrived, faithful Pedro (Fig. 4) stripped and dived down 
into the mud after it. 
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Pig. 5. Agapito and Three Bavas. 



None of the bavas in this lake were more than seven or eight 
feet long, but in some of the Venezuelan rivers there are cai- 
mans that reach fifteen. I had always supposed that the alli- 
gator tribe lived largely on fishes and was surprised to find that 
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Fig. 6. Cormorants on an Old Boat Shelter. 
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the bavas ate all sorts of aquatic animals. One had consumed a 
number of snails and a frog ; the stomach of another contained 
nothing but ten " cuchirachis " — flat water bugs about an inch 
long. 

Cormorants were abundant. They sat on objects alongshore 
(Fig. 6) and took to the water at our approach. These birds 
subsist on the abundant sardinas, their great diving ability 
enabling them to capture these with ease. The cormorants 
were of considerable scientific interest, as they contained the 
adult stages of some of the parasites which were found as larvae 
in fishes. One individual examined had fifty-seven trematode 




Fig. 7. 
Fig. 8. A Plated Nematognath, 



A Guabina. 

a Beautiful Little Scaled Catfish. 



worms clinging to the inside of its esophagus and about fifty 
nematodes in its stomach. 

Sixteen or more species of fishes were found in the lake and 
its tributaries. In shallow water everywhere were myriads of 
little sardinas. These were of several species — some fed on 
snails, others ate algae or microscopic, floating plants and an- 
imals. Among the larger fishes the dominant one was. the 
"guabina" (Fig. 7), a fish-eater somewhat like a pickerel, but 
more fierce and aggressive. Its razor teeth often cut the nets 
to shreds, and woe to the unwary finger that came near them ! 

There were several kinds of strange catfishes at the mouths 
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Fig. 9. Two Species of Sucker-like Pishes : A, Barbon ; B, Panaque. 

of the rivers. The common species was much like those in the 
United States, but had " whiskers " nearly as long as the body. 
Sometimes in the creeks we caught the beautiful little plated 
nematognaths. These rare creatures are unique among cat- 
fishes in possessing two rows of scales on each side of the body 
(Fig. 8). 

There were three kinds of eels. One was a gymnotid — a 
close relative of the famous electric eel which occurs in the 
Guianas. Another little species we caught on two occasions in 
the mud dredge at a depth of fifteen meters below the surface 
of the lake, where it was buried in the soft bottom mud. 

Once in deep water we caught a "panaque" (Fig. 9, 2?), a 
strange armored creature reminding one of Devonian times. 
This fish is a sort of a sucker which is often found in rivers. In 
northern Venezuela the sucker-group has attained considerable 
diversity and is widely distributed. In the rivers there are sev- 
eral types — one species with soft barbs on the front of the head, 
another with a long protuberant snout, etc. 

One of these sucker-like fishes, the " coroncho " (Fig. 10) , is 
abundant in the Rio Castano near Maracay. We had great 




Pig. 10. A Coroncho. 
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fun fishing for them " con mano " and with cast nets. The 
coroncho lurks under stones, huddled down into the sand in 
crevices, and firmly attached by means of its sucker-like mouth. 
The fisherman must lie on his belly in the water and reach at 
arm's length under the rocks to secure the fish. The cast net is 
circular and has weights all around the edge. Its use requires 
considerable skill (Fig. 2). It is grasped in the center and 
thrown so as to spread. After it has covered an area of bottom, 
long sticks are poked under the stones within it, and the fishes 
are caught as they rush from their hiding places. 

Some limnological work was done in Lake Valencia. Tem- 
peratures were taken and the gaseous content of the water was 
determined to a depth of twenty-six meters. On July 17 the 
temperature of the water was as follows : 
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A slight stratification is shown, and this was also evident from 
the gas determinations. There was less oxygen and more car- 
bon dioxide in the deeper water. 

Catches were made at various depths with a mud dredge. 
The little clams {Sphseridse) and dipterous larvae, so charac- 
teristic of the bottom of the lakes in temperate regions, were 
absent and in their places were thousands of minute snails. A 
little towing was done which indicated that the plankton was 
less varied than that in the lakes of cooler regions. 

Fishes were more abundant and varied in shallow water 
and few were caught below twelve meters. All the species oc- 
curring in deep water were mud-, snail- or fish-eaters. 

In closing the writer wishes to point out that Venezuela is 
an admirable country for the naturalist. The people are hos- 
pitable and good-natured, the country is reasonably healthful, 
the scenery is magnificent, the fauna is varied and interesting. 
The writer ventures to give two admonitions to those who may 
plan to do scientific work there : (1) Get the backing of the gov- 
ernment officials and you can do anything. (2) Keep in mind 
that those who travel in strange countries expecting to make 
new friends will find them. Where people are superlatively 
hospitable and polite, the only way to do business is with or 
through friends. 



